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Editorial 
Kx 
Meeting Community and Individual Needs 


Meeting real needs has become the guiding principle for every 
type of educational undertaking in our time. Whether it is in the 
attempt to provide secondary education for all youth, higher educa- 
tion adequate for national and international well-being, special 
education for the handicapped, or a total community program from 
nursery school through adult education in either urban or rural 
areas, the first test to be applied is that of definite need. Along 
with this concept goes also the principle of participation of all 
agencies and individuals in exploring the need and meeting it in 
action. 

Both of these principles are abundantly evident in a recent 
publication prepared for the schools of Atlanta, Georgia—Building 
Atlanta’s Future (University of North Carolina Press, 1948). The 
authors, according to the title page, are John E. Ivey, Jr., Nicholas 
J. Demorath, and Woodrow W. Breland, but these gentlemen would 
be the first to say that the book represents participation at every 
point in meeting Atlanta’s needs. In the preface Superintendent 
of Schools Ida Jarrell states that through this book the Atlanta 
Board of Education “desires to make possible a constructive study 
of Atlanta as a growing city,” in the hope that such study “will 
render obvious the mistakes of the past so that they will not be 
repeated and will not hinder progress.” Miss Jarrell points out 
that Building Atlanta’s Future is a book to be vitalized by the 
teachers who use it; that the information in it is to be interpreted 
in terms of current affairs and probable action; that it “should be 
activated by the students in terms of a challenge to know Atlanta’s 
people—what they do, how they live together, and how they work 
together”; and that the material in the book must constantly be in 
a state of adaptation, “so that its principles and applications will 
be utilized in Atlanta and potentially spread to other cities and 
countries—and to the world.” 

Building Atlanta’s Future is directed particularly to boys and 
girls in the junior high schools. “It is your book,” say the authors. 
“It can come to life only as you see and live in the situation it 
describes. . . . So many people have helped with this book that we 
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cannot list them all here. Teachers and principals, especially those 
serving on curriculum committees, have met with us many 
times. . . . We have talked with many of Atlanta’s civic leaders 
and with hundreds of pupils like yourself.” Part I, “Raw Ma- 
terials of Cities,’ has for its first section heading “Atlanta and 
You,” and the same direct appeal is carried out in the subsequent 
divisions of the book—“Cities Serve People,” “Meeting Group 
Needs,” and “Guiding City Growth.” 

It should be made clear that meeting real needs does not necessar- 
ily mean emphasizing the “utilitarian” in the narrow sense. As 
this Atlanta book shows, many of the most pressing needs are in 
effective citizenship service; in the arts, literature, music; in human 
relations generally. Street planning, zoning, and slum problems 
are presented, and the resources of soil and industry; but “the kind 
of community in our dream world would depend on what we did 
with our natural and social resources—first we must want the good 
things of life, then we must know how to get or make them; the 
whole thing depends on the people themselves.” 


A Reassuring Note 


So much that is said about schools today is dismal and negative 
that it is refreshing to find a practical school administrator saying 
reassuring things. “It is my honest opinion,” Superintendent A. 
B. Gibson, of Laurinburg, North Carolina, told the Rotary Club 
of his community recently, “that the public primary, elementary, 
and high schools are doing a far better job than they have ever 
done.” Even on the thorny question of “college preparation” 
Superintendent Gibson isn’t worried: “Contrary to the opinion of 
some very eminent scholars, I am convinced that the students of 
college calibre are better prepared for college than those of ten, 
twenty, or thirty years ago.” Of course, he points out, “We must 
keep in mind constantly that we are working with mass education 
—not the education of the favored few, as was the case not too 
many years ago.” 

The attitude of students toward school is better than it has ever 
been and shows improvement every year, Superintendent Gibson 
finds. “Discipline as a major factor has practically disappeared,” 
he says. “There is more seriousness of purpose among students than 
at any time in my experience—and I have talked with many older 
teachers who express the same opinion. Attendance is better than 
it has ever been. To what can we attribute this lift in student morale 
and interest? I think I can tell you without hesitation—the schools 
are more nearly meeting the needs of the students than ever before.” 
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YEAR AGO preparatory commissions, or study groups, were 
f , Binsovier in many different countries to prepare for the 
International Congress on Mental Health which was held in 
London, August 1948. These preparatory commissions were com- 
posed of members of many different professions, including psy- 
chologists, sociologists, anthropologists, psychiatrists and educators 
all eager to learn from one another and to share their experience 
in an effort to solve some of the problems facing us in the world 
today. The reports of the three hundred and sixty preparatory com- 
missions were examined by an International Preparatory Commis- 
sion, a group of social scientists from ten different countries who met 
for a two weeks’ period before the Congress opened. They prepared 
a statement which embodies several mental health principles and 
makes recommendations to world organizations and other agencies 
concerned with the problem of mental health. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FAMILY 


This statement of the International Preparatory Commission 
reaffirms the importance of the family as the social unit trans- 
mitting the standards and cultural attitudes of a society and pro- 
viding the experiences by which the young child forms the early 
pattern of personal relationships. In recent years there has been 
considerable emphasis on the importance of the early years of child- 
hood for setting the pattern of later social attitudes and for de- 
veloping a healthy personality. The International Preparatory 
Commission pointed out, however, that attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns do not become completely crystallized in childhood. Man 
progresses by biologically determined developmental stages, from 
childhood to old age. Certain periods in this growth process 
present favorable opportunities for their modification. Adoles- 
cence, the period of biological maturing, is one of the periods 
when social and educational influences may direct or redirect atti- 
tudes and behavior. 

The period of adolescence is commonly one in which the indi- 
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vidual shows emotional instability and conflict. The adolescent 
may be confused about family relationships, parental authority, his 
sexual drives, or the need to make educational or vocational plans. 
Often educators and parents are so disturbed by adolescents’ un- 
favorable attitudes or their behavior difficulties that they may lose 
sight of the favorable aspects of this age level. Typically, adoles- 
cents are idealistic, their productive energy is high, and they express 
interest in widely different types of activity. Too often we in 
America fail to find appropriate means of utilizing these good quali- 
ties in a socially constructive manner. Too often we permit young 
people’s enthusiasm and interest to deaden, their idealism to be 
supplanted by a cynical, “what’s the use” attitude. This may lead 
to considerable individual frustration and to social waste for the 
community. 

Some preparatory commissions in the United States and in other 
countries considered the problems of this age period. Countries 
vary in the amount of social responsibility and social participation 
they expect from adolescents. Our war-time experience indicated 
that youths responded favorably to the demands made upon them 
to assume family responsibilities and to engage in community activ- 
ities suitable to their capacities. We have not been equally success- 
ful in devising peacetime activities which will meet their needs and 
use their energies. 

NEED FOR WoRK WITH “NORMAL” ADOLESCENTS 


Fewer discussion groups considered the needs of adolescents than 
those of young children, although this is a crucial period in develop- 
ment. The majority of reports on adolescence dealt with those who 
present problems, that is, those who were referred to social agencies 
or child guidance clinics, or those who become delinquent. If, 
however, we accept the statement that the adolescent period offers 
an opportunity to influence previously formed attitudes and ways 
of acting, then parents, educators and other professional workers 
should examine the needs and potentialities of the so-called 
“normal” members of this age group. 

Typically, in the adolescent period, young people are chang- 
ing their pattern of family relationships. They may be in conflict 
about parental authority, they may be either over-dependent or too 
independent of their families. They and their parents may both 
need assistance in understanding the nature of these conflicts. 

Puberty and the biological development of the sexual capacities 
produce strong sexual feelings which often surprise and disturb the 
adolescent. He should be helped to accept the naturalness of his 
feelings and to handle them in socially acceptable ways. Adults, to 
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be really helpful, must also be aware of the strength of these feelings 
and the conflicts which may arise in relation to their direction or 
sublimation. 

Adolescence is a time of life when competitive drives are strong, 
when there is a wish to “get ahead” to “make something” of one- 
self. These drives may conflict with parental wishes or with the 
need for further educational or vocational training. Short-time 
interests may conflict with long-time goals, particularly when the 
benefits seem too indefinite or delayed. 

As a group, adolescents want to feel that they are socially useful, 
that they are needed, and that they may participate in community 
planning. Many countries do need their adolescents. They took 
part in guerilla warfare and underground work in many European 
countries. Now they are helping to reconstruct devastated towns 
and cities. We have no such dramatic activities for young people, 
but surely we can devise work that will make youth feel it is an 
essential part of our social life. 


MENTAL Goop HEALTH THE GOAL 


The emphasis of the Congress was on the achievement of mental 
health, on the prevention of personality disorders rather than their 
treatment. Any program that directs its efforts toward prevention 
must reach large groups in the population. One speaker at the 
Congress humorously suggested that we should not even neglect 
grandmothers, because their attitudes toward their children and 
grandchildren may be modified by educational methods. It is evi- 
dent, however, that our major effort in a preventive program must 
be directed toward children and adolescents. We should strive to 
build good social attitudes and healthy personalities, not expend too 
much effort on the correction of unhealthy or undesirable attitudes. 
This places a heavy burden on the schools, secondary schools as 
well as elementary. High schools are in a key position to influence 
earlier patterns and to establish more favorable ones because they 
reach the majority of adolescents. There are several methods by 
which their objectives may be achieved. Teachers may influence 
ways of thinking and acting by their informal contacts with indi- 
vidual students and their parents, by providing a good emotional 
atmosphere in which socially undesirable attitudes or prejudices 
will be at a minimum, and by formal educational programs whose 
content is directed toward the modification of social values. 


A New KIND OF PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


Before teachers may be expected to accept this extended role 
they will need a kind of preparation not provided in most of our 
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teacher-training institutions now. One preparatory commission 
made several recommendations for the professional education of 
teachers. It is of the utmost importance that prospective teachers 
have “an understanding of human behavior and its significance 
in family relationships.” This implies that student teachers must 
first gain insight into their own emotional needs and drives and 
their own family relationships. This awareness should be supple- 
mented by courses to provide an adequate background of knowl- 
edge in biology, sociology, and dynamic psychology. Academic 
courses may be profitably accompanied by an opportunity for direct 
study of and contact with actual families, on a planned, supervised 
basis. Two other good suggestions were made. Teachers should 
learn the common social attitudes of the members of the community 
in which they are teaching. This sound advice has frequently been 
ignored, although we would all agree that one cannot modify atti- 
tudes until one knows what attitudes are held by a group and how 
they might be influenced. For instance, one set of social attitudes 
will predominate in a small, southern, rural town, while quite 
another set will prevail in a large, middle-western urban com- 
munity. Another suggestion was related to the direct counseling of 
students by teachers. Social workers and others have acquired 
knowledge about the counseling process which if transmitted to 
teachers would increase their counseling skills and make their work 
more effective. It need hardly be repeated here that the essential 
underlying requirement of teacher training is related to the selection 
of candidates for the job. Teacher-training institutions should 
accept only those men and women who have the necessary per- 
sonality qualifications to work with young people and who truly 
like them. All else is secondary. 


TEAM Work NECESSARY 


The recommendations for the professional education of teachers 
are so broad that it is apparent that several professions should 
cooperate in the training process. Psychologists, sociologists, psy- 
chiatrists and social workers are among those who would have a 
contribution because of their specialized knowledge and experience. 
This is an example of the team-work which characterized the pre- 
paratory commissions whose efforts for the Congress provided such 
rich material for mental health planning. It should be continued. 

The emphasis on the mental hygiene aspects of teacher training 
and school programs is not intended to minimize the importance of 
educational content as the chief function of the schools. Although 
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some modification of attitudes and behavior will take place indi- 
rectly through identification with the teachers and from group 
contacts, some may be achieved directly, through organized courses. 
This is the view held by some of the preparatory commissions re- 
porting on Preparation for Marriage and Family Life. They recom- 
mended that organized education for family life should begin in 
high school, so that the majority of adolescents may be reached. 
Since this is the terminal point of formal education for many, if 
they do not receive help with marriage and family problems at this 
level, they will not get it. It is admittedly debatable how effective 
such teaching may be when for the majority marriage is still so 
far in the future and young people have so many pressing, current 
problems. The effort appears to be worth making, however, on an 
experimental basis. The commissions stress one important point— 
that marriage preparation must be related to the biological and 
emotional stage through which high school students are passing. 
This means that there should be differentiation of content between 
the early and late high school years. 


HELPING YOUTH ACHIEVE “INSIGHT” 


During the early years of adolescence, probably through the 
first two years of secondary school, when the young people are 
confused about their own parent and family relationships, courses 
should be directed toward helping them to gain insight into their 
own problems. They will need help in understanding their role, in 
realizing that their confusion is common to many. Courses whose 
content centers around the adolescent himself may be very meaning- 
ful and may help him to develop his own social values. Classroom 
teaching may sometimes need to be supplemented by individual 
counseling. Sometimes this may be undertaken by teachers with 
special skills. Sometimes other professional aid should be secured, 
if it is available. The content of family life courses will require 
considerable experimentation and the handling of this emotional 
material calls for special teacher preparation. Any teacher who 
gives these courses should be unusually sensitive to the group’s 
readiness for this type of discussion and should be able to handle 
the feelings aroused. 


DirEcT PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 


In later adolescence, the last year or two of high school, some 
direct preparation for marriage may be given. This is not to be 
confused with “sex education” in the narrow sense. Sex informa- 
tion clearly will need to be a part of such a course, but the prepara- 
tory commissions recommended that it should not be taught as a 
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special subject. Preferably, it should be related to other aspects 
of family life preparation. Young people at this age level are 
particularly in need of assistance to clarify their values in relation 
to courtship, which may well include “petting” and “dating.” Dis- 
cussion should also include problems relating to the selection of a 
marriage partner, to premarital sexual experience and to attitudes 
toward social relationships between men and women. All teachers 
will not be able to give these courses. Those who do assume re- 
sponsibility for family life education will need special professional 
training to equip them. This should be not only in relation to 
the appropriate content of the courses at the various age levels, 
but special training to handle a new kind of group discussion. 
Teachers will need to know the meaning of intergroup relations and 
be able to handle the strong emotional attitudes and prejudices usu- 
ally expressed. Teachers who undertake these courses also will need 
certain personal qualifications. They should be mature people, able 
to understand their own feelings and comfortable in handling those 
of their students. 


SHOULD FAMILY-LIFE EDUCATION BE COEDUCATIONAL? 


The question whether family life courses should be coeduca- 
tional is still unanswered. There is, of course, no one answer. 
Much will depend on the makeup of the group and the skill and 
experience of the teacher. Heretofore, many secondary schools and 
colleges have limited their family life courses to girls. When this 
has been the case the content has usually been an extension of home 
economics courses, with emphasis on the physical aspects of home- 
making and child care. It is essential that educators accept the fact 
that boys as well as girls need preparation for marriage and family 
life. We have given too little attention in the past to the joint 
responsibility of men and women in creating a happy family. Only 
recently, perhaps with the war as an impetus, have we become aware 
that boys, too, need to be equipped for marriage and parenthood if 
they are to become good and contented husbands, and to under- 
stand the importance of their role as fathers. It may be that our 
high divorce rate in the United States reflects our failure to pre- 
pare boys for their family responsibilities. It must be stressed, too, 
that formal courses in family life will not meet the need of adoles- 
cents unless they accept their confusion and conflict about growing 
up, and accept the fact that it is more important to help them 
establish their own values than to acquire factual information 
about biology or sociology. Adolescents are really trying to under- 
stand themselves, their feelings in relation to the members of their 
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own family and to others in their age group. 

Schools should not suddenly initiate this new type of educational 
program without first gaining the understanding and support of 
other social institutions, the family, the church, and community 
social agencies. There must be a clear definition of the role of the 
school in relation to these other institutions so that it may supple- 
ment rather than supplant their functions. Much groundwork 
needs to be laid before a given community may be ready to accept 
the desirability for secondary schools to prepare youngsters for 
marriage and parenthood. Some groups will feel that this is an 
unwarranted extension of the school’s function. Some families will 
be resistive because they believe that this preparation is their re- 
sponsibility. Secondary schools which undertake this program 
should be prepared to explain their program to other community 
groups and request their cooperation and participation. Because 
of their status in the community the leadership of educators is usu- 
ally expected and welcome, but family life courses represent a new 
venture for the schools which may be resisted unless the purpose is 
clearly understood. 


COOPERATION WITH FAMILIES 


Close cooperation with students’ families is particularly essen- 
tial. Reports indicate that usually there has been a closer tie 
between parents and teachers in elementary schools than in high 
schools. There may be several reasons for this. Secondary schools 
have placed more stress on subject matter and preparation for 
college than on the emotional or social development of the adoles- 
cent. Another explanation may be the typical weakening of family 
ties at this age level. It seems probable, however, that closer co- 
operation between parents and the high schools could be developed 
because it is precisely at adolescence that so many parent-child prob- 
lems become acute. Not only are the young people confused about 
their family relationships, but parents are faced with the need to 
readjust and modify their attitudes toward the maturing child. 
Their authority weakens and may conflict with existing social 
standards in the community. They may be bewildered by the typi- 
cal mood swings, by the sudden shifts from exaggerated independ- 
ence to child-like dependence. Although they may be insufficiently 
prepared, parents are expected to help young people make educa- 
tional and vocational decisions, a function which the secondary 
schools might more effectively perform. Parents have to handle the 
many questions related to adolescents’ sexual interests and drives, 
often again, with insufficient preparation. If selected high school 
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teachers were equipped to help with these problems many parents 
would welcome their assistance. This might be variously given. 
Parent-teacher meetings offer an opportunity for reaching large 
groups and for discussion of common difficulties. Individual con- 
ferences between teachers and parents will be necessary in certain 
situations. Parent participation in family life courses may sometimes 
be offered. The important thing is for educators to be flexible in 
using and modifying their methods to meet individual needs. In 
some communities which lack specialized social agency or child 
guidance facilities the school is the only resource available to help 
the youngster or the parent with their relationship difficulties. 
Planning should therefore be directed toward increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the skills of teachers. 

Parents may be of assistance to teachers, a fact which is some- 
times disregarded. They may contribute to a teacher’s under- 
standing of a student, or they may be able to inform him of the 
special needs of the adolescent group in their community. Parents 
and teachers may cooperate, or they may oppose one another. 
When the latter happens the confusion of the adolescent is in- 
creased and neither can be really helpful to him. 


SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


The modification of adolescent attitudes and behavior requires 
the close integration of all of the social resources and agencies 
available for work with young people. This will involve closer 
cooperation between schools and other community resources than 
usually exist. For example, the field of recreation has been largely 
neglected by secondary schools; it has been left largely to specialized 
group-work agencies, church programs, and organizations like the 
Boy and Girl Scouts. The result is that many recreation activities 
are unintegrated. Although many schools offer athletic, music 
and art programs in after-school hours, these programs do not in- 
clude all of the children, nor do they meet adequately the needs 
of those adolescents who are eager to take part in socially construc- 
tive activities which would provide experience for adult community 
activities and responsibilities. Recreation, or leisure-time activity, 
is a field that calls for considerable imagination on the part of edu- 
cators. Groups like the Friends, or the 4-H Clubs in rural areas, 
point the way for constructive projects that might serve as a 
pattern. 

Possible ways have been suggested in which school programs 
may be extended to serve adolescents and their families more ade- 
quately, but the preparatory commissions expressed some caution. 
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We must not assume, they said, that education will provide the 
solution for the many problems of adolescence, or for that matter 
for the other social problems facing us. Education does not offer 
a panacea. We must approach modifications in our school pro- 
grams in a spirit of conscious experimentation which will require 
continuous research. We must continuously test the degree to 
which family life teaching is successful in changing attitudes 
toward family relationships, in developing a sense of social re- 
sponsibility, and in developing emotionally healthy adults. This 
means that long-time research projects should be planned and 
financed. We will also need studies to evaluate the effectiveness 
of group teaching as compared with individual counseling methods, 
and to measure the kinds and effectiveness of guidance given by 
teachers compared with that given by social workers, psychologists, 
and other professional workers. 


WARNING AGAINST OvER-OPTIMISM 


The International Preparatory Commission expressed a warning 
against over-optimism that changes in attitudes and behavior might 
be easily achieved. While human beings are plastic and modifiable, 
particularly at certain stages in their development, we must not ig- 
nore the resistance to change in individuals and in societies. This 
resistance is not easily overcome. It is essential that we realize 
that strong feelings are involved in change of any kind, and there- 
fore that efforts should be toward handling and influencing these 
feelings, not toward the dissemination of more and more informa- 
tion. Knowledge and insight are not interchangeable terms. The 
mere giving of facts about marriage, family life, and world citizen- 
ship will not influence attitudes and prejudices about them. People 
must first become aware of their feelings and realize that these are 
limited by their personal experience. Then, hopefully, they will 
be more receptive to new ideas and emotional experiences which 
will broaden their horizon. 


No “ForMULA” 


Those who expected the International Congress to devise a 
formula by which world citizenship might be achieved easily are 
doomed to disappointment. The concept of world citizenship is a 
new one. We are just beginning to grasp its meaning in terms of 
personality adjustment, loyalties, and the capacity to get along 
with people of widely different cultures and social backgrounds. 
In striving to achieve it we must take into account not only these 
differences, but also relate the concept to an individual's stage of 
development. A “good world citizen” has different meaning in 
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adolescence and in mature adult life. An adolescent is ready only 
for first steps toward the assumption of social responsibility, toward 
establishing his social values. Educational programs that have 
training for good citizenship as their goal will tend to be success- 
ful to the degree that they provide an atmosphere in which young 
people may develop emotionally, with as few blocks to progress 
and as few distortions as possible. The multidisciplinary approach 
to problems which characterized the World Mental Hygiene Con- 
gress of 1948 suggests a method whereby educators may get help 
in creating this atmosphere by collaboration with other professional 
groups in a team-work effort. 





The U. S. Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) 


Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, Vice-President of the American Council 
on Education and Chairman of the Committee on the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI), recently issued a statement in which he 
said: 

“In cooperation with civilian educators, the armed forces have 
developed educational programs of established merit. The back- 
bone of this coordinated effort is the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, 
established in 1942 and known round the world as USAFI. Cur- 
rently enrolling a higher percentage of service personnel than at 
any previous time in its entire history, the Institute offers more 
than g00 courses ranging upward through the level of the first 
year of college, and including a broad selection of academic sub- 
jects as well as numerous courses in the commercial, technical, and 
vocational fields. 

“USAFI courses are available to personnel on active duty with 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard upon 
payment of a nominal enrollment fee of $2.00. This is a one-time 
fee, good for as many courses as the service man desires to take, as 
long as he makes satisfactory progress in the courses he elects. Also 
available, but at varying fees, are nearly 6000 courses in 500 sub- 
jects offered by 54 cooperating institutions such as the Universities 
of Chicago, California, Michigan, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. Com- 
plete details of USAFI offerings and policies are contained in the 
USAFI Catalog, which educators may obtain by writing to the 
Commandant, U. S. Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin.” 
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N JANUARY 1, 1947 there were 73,844 persons under 21 in 
O. United States handicapped by physical manifestations 
caused by infantile paralysis. If 18 per cent of the cases reported 
since that date should show marked after-effects, we would have to 
add 4,005 to this count to bring the total to 77,849. Many are 
bedridden, others are in wheel chairs. The majority are ambulatory 
with imposed limitations on their activities. How shall the high 
schools of the country fulfill their educational obligations to these 
children? 

Wherever it is humanly possible to have these adolescents in the 
regular school itself, participating in a typical high school curricu- 
lum, enjoying the social and mental stimulus of contact with other 
children in their age group, it is far better to do so; first, from the 
important standpoint of the child himself, and second, from the 
standpoint of the school and the community. No child, whatever 
age group he is in, wants to be considered “handicapped,” whether 
it is a physical one or a social, emotional or mental one. Conse- 
quently, it is of primary importance for the school—the adminis- 
tration, the faculty, the student body—to understand that the handi- 
capped student must learn to accept and inwardly acquiesce to his 
limitations and restrictions. Under no circumstances should the 
school personnel accent these limitations imposed by his handicap. 


TAKING A NORMAL Part IN SCHOOL LIFE 


Wherever possible, the student with physical involvements 
should take a regular, normal part in high school life. 

This means his academic, social and even his recreational life 
should be as normal and familiar as his medical and educational 
advisors can recommend. 

Being on an equal—or nearly equal—footing with other fellow 
students is vital; vital in two ways: (1) as a therapeutic morale 
builder for the child himself, and (2) as a means of providing 
him with the general all-around curricular advantages and develop- 
ment planned by the school. 

The child of any age who does not take part in regular school 
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life loses a great deal. The constant daily contact with others of 
the same age, and with adults, keeps him mentally and socially alert 
and satisfied. Delayed education often means retarded mental and 
social development. A child with an inherent inclination to intro- 
vertness becomes more so when kept overprotected and isolated. His 
infirmity becomes uppermost in his mind and assumes importance 
out of proportion to his daily living. We may fear for him as he 
goes awkwardly through the halls or has difficulty in manipulating 
books and other educational tools, but children are basically kind 
to each other and accept more readily a so-called handicapped child 
than does an adult. By considering the recommendations of the 
family physician, the school should know what adaptation to make 
with the school program. This adjusted program wili probably 
need to include rest periods, consideration of transportation to and 
from school, and getting from class to class and to the lunchroom so 
that he is not involved in “rush hours.” 

It is unwise to deviate from regular class work unless the child 
is benefited by it. One must consider the child’s problem or re- 
strictions first, acting upon the recommendations of the physician, 
then plan the school program best adapted to those needs. His 
scholastic abilities likewise need to be considered. This adapted 
program must always be in the minds of all his teachers. 

Group teaching and the give and take of class repartee is more 
stimulating and beneficial to development than are private lessons. 
A teacher trained in her field, who is sympathetic without being 
oversolicitous, friendly without too much eagerness to help, alert to 
the limitations that have been imposed on the handicapped, yet able 
to stimulate the child to further achievement, can do much for 
fitting the restricted adolescent into his normal place in the school 
environment. This, in turn, assists him in his adaptation to home 
and community environment. 


ASSISTING IN VOCATIONS 


Certainly, we need to do much more in aiding the child limited 
in activity in his vocational training. Consideration of his handi- 
caps and his aptitudes can lead to a future job with assurance and 
trained ability. This is one tremendously important need that the 
school can fulfill, and must consider as its responsibility. Un- 
assisted handicapped boys and girls mean future needy handicapped 
men and women. 

If a teacher can project herself into her handicapped student 
and attempt to see the school world through his eyes, she will 
realize that he has many problems. Just being an adolescent is ° 
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complicated, but coupling that with a physical handicap means that 
he has double adjustment to make.* Adolescents strive to be all 
of the same pattern, yet each is an individual and reacts differently, 
so that each child must be considered as an individual case. We 
say that about every child, but it is especially so with the handi- 
capped child. If the physician, school nurse, principal, guidance 
and vocational counsellor and the classroom teachers can outline a 
feasible program of activity in which the child has had a coopera- 
tive planning part, he will better understand his own role. He can 
then appreciate that while others can assist him in carrying on his 
daily life, it is mainly his own responsibility. 

Ths means that he must learn to recognize the signs of over- 
stimulation and the fatigue which will follow. However, an alert 
teacher must be one step ahead, realizing that overfatigue is not 
only dangerous but often leads to social mal-behavior, and she will 
attempt to forestall the situation. This, in turn, necessitates better 
training in child health and hygiene for prospective teachers. 

Mental and social crippling can so easily follow physical crip- 
pling if teachers, parents and friends are not alert to the advantages 
of a handicapped child “being normal” in so far as is possible. 
Most of us are handicapped in some way—auditory, visual, speech, 
cardiac involvement, muscular coordination, dietary, past disease— 
let us not overemphasize the role of a physical handicap caused by 
infantile paralysis, but attempt to consider a child with such a 
handicap an important part of his community and capable of 
making a contribution to it. 

* Advancing the Education of the Hospitalized Child, available through The Nationa) 


Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York, gives 
excellent ideas for those working in this field. 
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The Education of Exceptional Children* 
KX 


HROUGH the years North Carolina has continued to neglect 

her “exceptional” children, defined in this report as those 
who suffer from physical, mental, or emotional handicaps. From 
comparable figures secured from other states and from data gath- 
ered from random samplings made in typical North Carolina com- 
munities, it may be safely asserted that from 7 to 10 per cent of 
the 850,000 school children in the state may be classed as excep- 
tional, and, therefore, in need of special attention. 

In 1947, the General Assembly enacted legislation (Chapter 818 
of the Public Laws) , to provide in part for the education of these 
children. This legislation provided for a Division of Special Edu- 
cation and stipulated that it should (a) assist local communities 
in organizing and administering training for handicapped children, 
(b) develop a program for training capable teachers in this field, 
(c) promote a program for teaching home-bound and _hospital- 
bound children, and (d) cooperate with other similar agencies. 
The State Board of Education was directed to adopt plans to re- 
imburse local districts for the cost of carrying on educational pro- 
grams for the handicapped. 

This program, however, has not yet been put into operation.t 
Latest available data indicate that the public institutions for deaf, 
blind, crippled, and delinquent children of both races in North 
Carolina are caring for the needs of only about 2,000 children. It 
is probable that another 3,000 handicapped children are provided 
for in day schools and other places. Some progress has been made 
recently by the child guidance clinic program, administered through 
boards of health and public welfare, as well as by other agencies. 

Some of the most pressing needs are (a) the provision of ade- 
quate leadership through the employment of a state director of 
the Division of Special Education; (b) the strengthening of resi- 
dential schools which train deaf, blind, orthopedically handicapped, 
delinquent, and mentally defective; (c) the inauguration of com- 
plete programs in cooperation with local school units; and (d) the 
establishment of proper relationships between this type of special 
education, vocational rehabilitation, and other public services of the 
state. 


* From the report of the North Carolina State Education Commission 1948. 
+t A director of the Division has recently been appointed. 
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It is apparent that great care and caution should be exercised 
in the selection, certification, and training of those persons who 
are to be the teachers of handicapped children, both in the special 
schools and in the special classes in regular school systems. A highly 
specialized type of teacher education should be provided and a rigid 
schedule of selection followed to insure adequate classroom lead- 
ership. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The State of North Carolina should fully discharge its re- 
sponsibility in providing appropriate educational opportunities for 
all educable children and youth. 

2. A continuing school census which shall include adequate pro- 
cedures for identifying handicapped children and for determining 
their general educational needs should be inaugurated. 

3. The special education law enacted in 1947 should be put into 
effect. This would mean the appointment of a qualified director 
of the Division of Special Education in the State Department of 
Public Instruction as authorized by law. This director should be 
given an adequate supporting staff in the various areas of special 
education, and adequate financial provisions should be made to pay 
for special educational programs in local administrative units. 

4. The state program of special education should include on 
both elementary and secondary levels (a) a modified program in 
regular classrooms for those whose needs can be met in this way; 
(b) special classes or centers for those whose condition requires 
such arrangements; (c) transportation facilities; (d) instruction of 
home-bound and hospitalized children; (e) clinical services for be- 
havior problems; and (f) progressive improvements in existing 
residential school programs for white, Indian, and Negro children. 

5. In allotting teachers an average of one teacher to ten pupils 
should be provided. The size of classes should be governed by the 
type and severity of the handicap and the number of grades in- 
cluded in the group. 

6. Suitable building facilities and equipment should be pro- 
vided. In day schools, these would include ground floor entrances, 
elevators or ramps, special desks, special lighting, mechanical test- 
ing, and training materials for particular groups of handicapped 
children. Improvements should be made of classroom facilities at 
the North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital, and attention given to 
the building needs of other state residential schools. 

7. Certification requirements comparable to those for other 
specialized fields should be established and required by the State 
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Board of Education. A minimum of twenty-four semester hours in 
a specific area of special education is proposed as one requirement. 

8. Selected teacher education institutions if the state should pro- 
vide adequate preparation for the education of teachers of handi- 
capped children. This would include (a) orientation for all teach- 
ers to help them identify and give first aid to handicapped children 
in their classrooms, and (b) specific courses for teachers interested 
in specializing in one or more areas of special education. 

g. Residential schools for handicapped children should be rec- 
ognized as an integral part of the state’s educational system. Inso- 
far as their function is educational, they should be responsible to 
and have the benefits of the same educational authority as other 
schools of the state. 

10. Consideration should be given to the early establishment 
of educational services of a residential nature for those handicapped 
groups for which the state now maintains no educational program. 
These include the cerebral palsied, epileptics needing residential 
care, mentally deficient Negroes, defective delinquents, and young 
offenders now committed to prison camps. 

11. All public and private services related to handicapped chil- 
dren should be properly coordinated and the functions of each 
agency should be clearly defined. Voluntary agencies interested in 
handicapped children have much to contribute, within their proper 
spheres of action, to those programs which are the administrative 
responsibility of state and local public school agencies. In order 
to achieve the greatest effectiveness of action, appropriate lines of 
authority should be specified and clearly recognized by all con- 
cerned, and mutual understanding and cooperation should be 
promoted. 





Worth Reading 


Social issues—including “social controversy in the classroom’”— 
are dealt with effectively in one of the best issues of Progressive 
Education of recent years; it’s the October 1948 issue, obtainable 
from the Editor at Urbana, Illinois. . . . Student government and 
school government with high school students are well handled in 
The Student Council in the Secondary Schools of Texas, recently 
published by the Texas Study of Secondary Education, Austin, 
Texas. .. . Ford Truck Times (Dearborn, Michigan) is currently 
printing material that Social Studies and English teachers will find 
useful—it ranges from modern Paul Bunyan yarns to geographic 
games, with attractive illustrations of both the scenic and cartoon 


type. 











An Approach to Teaching Creative Writing 
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ACK in my college days, I had a militantly prosaic friend to 
Bitton literature and the arts were poison. One spring he 
seemed to confine himself somewhat unreasonably to his desk, 
scribbling away into the night. What he was writing was a well- 
kept secret until several of us, with the typical lack of ethics ex- 
pected of college boys, pried open his desk drawer to discover a 
mass of foolscap sheets on which he had been writing—poetry! I 
remember only too clearly the opening stanza: 

Mary Belle, my darling, 

Listen to me, I pray. 

I'm so very much in love 

I know not what to say. 
Love and the creative urge had struck him simultaneously; and, 
though he protested that love had rendered him speechless, he had 
reeled off so many stanzas of the same hopeless doggerel that we 
had difficulty in stuffing all the sheets back into the drawer. 

Here is certainly one aspect of the creative impulse at work. 
Perhaps we can point to it as an illustration of Wordsworth’s fa- 
mous, if not entirely reliable, dictum that poetry is the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings. On the other hand, the instance 
may indicate little else than that when something big and dynamic 
like love in the spring starts working inside the human body and 
mind it often works its way out on paper. The result may be, 
and ninety-nine times out of a hundred actually is, awful stuff. 

I am not going to be concerned mainly about the writing of 
poetry as part of a program in creative writing, though the writing 
of poetry could be made an important part of such a program. I 
choose poetry here because it is a universal manifestation of the 
creative impulse and because, being such, it enables me to make 
a point. 

No one would have any inclination to pick up my friend Bill of 
the Mary Belle poem and put him in a creative writing class. I do 
not know whether Mary Belle ever laid eyes on the verses that she 
inspired, whether she knew that she played both Virgil and Beatrice 
to Bill’s Dante and led him through Inferno, Purgatory, and 
Heaven—or the reverse. For some reason, the romance did not 
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flourish. Neither did Bill's poetry. Having made a perfectly 
legitimate use of self-expression to get something out of his system 
and having been discreet to an exemplary degree in doing so, he 
made whatever further readjustments were necessary and went right 
on being the gentlemanly, unimaginative young man that he had 
always been. 

What I am trying to say is that the urge to write pops up prac- 
tically everywhere at some time or other. It is something quite 
distinct and apart from the talent for writing. People like Bill 
exist by the thousands, except that many continue writing, and 
they do not always keep what they have written to themselves. 
They circulate their doggerel among their friends or they send it 
to the local press for publication or they read it aloud. In the 
field of the short story, about which I shall be particularly con- 
cerned, the situation is somewhat the same. Mr. Charles Poore 
remarked in a recent review in the New York Times: “The Lord 
must love short-story writers—He makes so many of them. Accord- 
ing to one of Anon’s spacious estimates, there are more than two 
million persons in the United States right now sharpening pencils, 
trying out pens, fiddling with typewriter ribbons and generally plan- 
ning the arduously sedentary life of the writer.” Perhaps we might 
almost say, then, that a better job could be done by throttling writers 
than by encouraging them; but I am sure that none would want to 
be so cruel. I do feel, on the other hand, that there is a necessity 
for treating the teaching of creative writing realistically rather than 
romantically, with a realization that the urge to create is in itself 
nothing extraordinary and that our job is something slightly more 
than encouraging students to express themselves. 

There are, of course, two kinds of approaches to creative writ- 
ing: a general approach and a particular approach. The general 
approach is one that all really vital English teachers will have 
toward every student capable of training. It will consist of the 
skillful channeling of writing interests into fresh areas of experience, 
and it will involve making reading the creative process that it must 
be if it is to serve its highest purpose. I shall be more directly 
concerned with the particular approach: that is, work with selected 
groups of students who have creative writing as a principal ob- 
jective. 

If the first step in the well-worn recipe for rabbit stew is “Catch 
the rabbit,” the first step in starting a creative writing group is 
“Get the group.” But there will be a difference. Not every stu- 
dent who will allow himself to be “caught” may be the right ingre- 
dient. I know of no other group in which selection is so im- 
portant. 
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Writing is a discipline. It is hard. Most people who have had 
very little experience with it conceive of the creative process as an 
airy-fairy, bed-of-roses proposition, chiefly engaged in by the starry- 
eyed, long-haired, and languid. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Creation is a process of giving birth, and it is most regu- 
larly accompanied by birth pains. It is for hard work and birth 
pains that anybody who enters upon creative writing should be 
prepared. He should be a hardy, wide-awake youth who can stand 
the rigors of the trial-and-error method. He should be able to 
write and rewrite several times over, tearing up and starting again. 
The person who is easily discouraged is not going to get very far in 
writing. 

If the student in creative writing should have courage and 
stamina, he should also have a sound background in elementary 
composition. The student who has difficulty with the simple me- 
chanics of writing should be treated with suspicion as a candidate 
for a creative writing group. I realize that many of our most 
successful writers manifest a high disregard for textbook conventions 
and that they make this disregard pay off; but most students who 
have hazy notions about what a sentence is will have hazy notions 
about everything else. Failure to master the major principles of 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation is more often an indication of 
mental slovenliness than it is an indication of independence and 
vigor of intelligence. And no teacher of creative writing wants to 
spend valuable time wielding the red pencil on spelling errors and 
comma splices. 

The best kind of group is a small, informal one with the teacher 
functioning principally as leader. Whatever may be pedagogical 
objections to the general theory of learning by doing, I can find no 
objection to it in the teaching of writing. In fact, as many have 
said before me, the only way to learn to write is by writing. Con- 
sequently, the writing group should be so constituted that there may 
be a maximum of time for writing, reading aloud what has been 
written, and round-table discussion and criticism. I find a group 
of twelve to be ideal. Groups of fewer than ten are difficult to 
keep moving, and groups over fifteen grow unwieldy. 

Two of the teacher’s most important tasks are to provide stimu- 
lating subjects and approaches and to winnow from the critical 
give-and-take the useful and significant comments. Along with 
these is the equally important job of creating the kind of informal 
atmosphere in which the sharing of honest opinion may flourish. 
In order that no student should feel that what he says about 
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another student’s work will damage the class standing of the stu- 
dent, all grading should be suspended until the end of the course. 

I am already proceeding under the assumption that there will 
be no formal textbook for the group. Though such is my personal 
opinion, my position is no reflection on the numerous excellent 
texts in the field. Many of them I find useful in parts. I find no 
one satisfactory to my own purpose simply because I believe that 
the best guidance is that which evolves naturally from a group under 
the alert eye of the teacher. 

As the basis of my approach to creative writing I usually choose 
the short story. I realize fully that it is one of the most difficult 
forms to master; and even at the start I know that I am not going 
to get from a given group many very satisfactory stories. But the 
short story is a fine target to shoot at, and it offers a variety of ap- 
proaches. The spinner of yarns and the prose poet may both be 
successful with the short story; and various kinds of talent ranging 
between these two can find expression in the form. Moreover, the 
discipline that the short story demands is excellent. It is one 
form that requires the writer to do something very definite in a 
limited amount of time and space; thus it is capable of keeping 
a writer forever on his mettle. 

It is well, I believe, to start a group of aspiring young writers 
with two maxims, the object of which will be not to frighten them 
but to establish fundamental values at the outset. One relates to 
style and the other to the general technique of fiction. The first is 
that the most desirable and the hardest thing in the world to do 
is to write with complete simplicity and sincerity. The second 
is that good characterization is one of the most important and diffi- 
cult things in fiction. 

The typical attempt at the short story by an immature writer 
is an elaborately plotted affair in an ornate, “literary,” style with 
absolutely no hint that the world is peopled by anything other than 
high-class automata. The setting is likely to be as remote as pos- 
sible from the experience of the writer. The small-town boy will 
attempt to use a background of New York night life, and the stu- 
dent who has rarely been outside the bounds of his own county 
will most probably write fiction with a foreign setting. The most 
important thing for the beginning writer to do is get down to earth 
and to himself. If he is inclined to soar after he actually knows 
where he is, he will do so with much more grace and with infinitely 
more assurance. The legend of Icarus who flew too near the sun 
becomes pertinent here when we realize that the wings of the flyer 
were not of his own growing. 
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So the starting point of writing is the writer’s own experience: 
the people he has known and the things that he has observed or 
done. I do not mean that even as a bare beginning the student 
should have such a subject as “A Camping Trip,” or “A Night in 
the Woods” or “My Summer on the Farm.” Perish the thought! 
But I do mean that as soon as possible the student should be led 
to an examination of his own background in experience with an 
attempt to find the significance of isolated parts of experience to 
the pattern of life itself. 

A good place to start, for example, is with a character study of 
somebody that the writer knows well. The student can be warned, 
of course, that such a study may involve a minimum of the physical 
details of the subject selected. The object of this first exercise 
should be to do as much as possible toward recreating the per- 
sonality of the subject from somebody who has never seen him. 
The writer will, therefore, have to take into account the necessity 
for looking inside the person involved as well as at his exterior; and 
he should soon learn that some little story about his subject or 
some incident in which he has been involved may reveal much more 
than a great deal of description could possibly do. Out of the 
assignment may actually grow something that approximates a short 
story. Very often such is the case. At any rate, the students will 
begin to see what problems are involved in successfully revealing 
a personality on paper. 

When the first exercises are read in class, the fun and the profit 
actually begin. All the members of the group should be encouraged 
to examine relentlessly the work of their fellows, determining why 
a certain paper comes to life whereas another is dead and colorless. 
They will also want to see whether some writers have projected 
themselves too much into their “portraits” or whether they have 
told their readers what they should see rather than allowing the 
readers to see for themselves. The round-table method should be 
exploited to its limit under the firm but unobtrusive guiding hand 
of the teacher. 

A second exercise might involve dialogue. The students should 
be encouraged to listen to the way in which people actually talk, 
to sense the natural rhythms of speech. For the purpose, they 
might be advised to do a little harmless eavesdropping. So far as 
the assigned exercise is concerned, the dialogue to be written might 
be conceived as a conversation between two persons between whom 
there is some conflict or opposition, however slight this opposition 
may be. Again, from this sort of exercise, a story may develop. 
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Even though it does not, the student will acquire some idea of how 
speech sounds and how a dramatic situation can be developed 
through conflict. 

Since what I have to say is not designed as a complete outline 
for a course in creative writing, I shall not go further into detail. 
The one thing that teachers should remember is that creation is 
to a large degree discovery and that the most important step for 
the young writer is the discovery that his own world is exciting, 
full of marvels, and fraught with significance. I repeat that direct 
reliance upon that world for his materials is one of the most im- 
portant things that he can learn. 

But the learner in the art of writing should not be allowed to 
believe that his experience alone is able to shape his course. He 
should be encouraged to read. Models, of course, have to be used 
with discretion. We do not want to produce a flock of bad imita- 
tions of Wolfe, of Steinbeck, of Saroyan, or of anybody else. At 
the same time the student has much to learn from excellent con- 
temporary models. Here the teacher becomes indispensable, for it is 
his or her job to guide the student to the type of reading that will 
be most helpful to him. 

In my discussion, I have had to resort to hasty sketching. I have 
been able to present a skeleton without too much high-priced meat 
on the bones. At any rate, I hope that I have made my own basic 
approach apparent. I trust that I am at least clear in my firm 
belief that creative writing for the student and for the teacher is 
an adventure but that it is by no means a picnic. I should also 
like to be clear in a second conviction: that honesty in the use of 
authentic materials and simplicity of expression are our highest 
goals. 

What, then, can we expect of the product? If we expect to 
produce writers who can get rich quickly through selling stories to 
The Saturday Evening Post or peddling their wares in Hollywood, 
we might as well close up shop. If we expect to produce a great 
many professional writers of any sort, we shall be disappointed. 
The main objective of all humanistic education is to develop the 
inner resources of the individual: to refine his feelings and to en- 
large his sympathies, to increase his capacity for enjoyment and to 
broaden his ability for understanding. A course in creative writing, 
as I conceive it, belongs to the humanities. If we pursue our pur- 
pose faithfully, we cannot help turning out students who write and 
think better. But what is more important, we shall turn out stu- 
dents who have a finer appreciation of literature and a sounder 
basis for the evaluation of life itself. Here I am willing to rest 
my case. 
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N October 11th one hundred and seven prominent Americans, 
O united in what they termed “a defense of freedom of inquiry,” 
presented a request for the lifting of the ban on the weekly pub- 
lication The Nation by the public schools of New York City and 
a program for the establishment of a national educational policy 
to prevent the suppression of ideas, the exercise of intimidation by 
public officials, and the development of a generation growing up in 
ignorance of the controversial ideas it will have to face. 

Their views were set forth in a document entitled “An Appeal 
to Reason and Conscience,” made public in behalf of the signatories 
by Archibald MacLeish, former Assistant Secretary of State, and 
United States representative in UNESCO, who is the Chairman of 


an Ad Hoc Committee to Lift the Ban on The Nation. The sig- 
natories to the document include outstanding educators, religious 


leaders of all faiths, political personalities, writers, publishers, play- 
wrights, and radio commentators, coming from 38 cities in the 
United States. 

The document deals with the ban on The Nation by the New 
York City Board of Superintendents because of a series of articles 
by Paul Blanshard, for many years Commissioner of Investigation 
and Accounts in New York under Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
in which Mr. Blanshard described and criticized the official position 
of the Catholic Church in such matters as education, science, medi- 
cine, marriage, divorce, democracy and fascism. In challenging the 
action of the Board, the document and the signatories draw atten- 
tion to the dangerous consequences to the schools, to the press, and 
to the vitality of American freedom, if the premises on which the 
ban was based are accepted. The document presents both a pro- 
gram for a national policy and a specific directive to the New York 
educational authorities. 

PROGRAM FOR A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

The following five-point program was set forth as offering a 
basis for the development of a national policy in American 
education: 

1. No published material which is regarded or could be re- 
garded as objectionable on grounds of faith or creed by any group 
in the community should on that score alone be excluded from the 
community’s schools and school libraries. 
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2. Publication of material of this kind in any publication does 
not justify the suppression in schools and school libraries of the 
publication as a whole. 

3. The premise that religion cannot be criticized in education 
should be rejected. 

4. The test as to suitability of books and periodicals should be 
an individual test and a decision reached in each case on its merits. 

5- In place of permissive lists of books and periodicals there 
should be substituted an advisory list for the use of public schools 
and libraries, drafted with the counsel of a group representing the 
best and most disinterested judgment available, chosen so as to 
avoid dominance by special interests and expressly protected from 
special influences however exercised. 

In submitting the document to the officials charged with the 
responsibility for the direction of public education in this country, 
Mr. MacLeish stated that the entire issue of freedom of education 
is a critical issue at this moment throughout the world, and not 
least in the United States. He expressed the hope that the prin- 
ciples set forth may provide “ a basis for development of a general 
American educational policy in this regard.” 

Signatories to the document included such outstanding person- 
alities as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Sumner Welles, former Under 
Secretary of State; Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, of New York; Charles 
Seymour, President of Yale; Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean Emeritus 
of Barnard College; Erwin N. Griswald, Dean of Harvard Law 
School; Christopher LaFarge, author; former Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman; Dr. John A. Mackay, President, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary; Paul C. Smith, editor of the San Francisco Chronicle; Ralph 
McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution; Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Professor of Christian Ethics at the Union Theological Seminary; 
Mark Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville Times and Journal; Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick of the Riverside Church; Mrs. Mildred 
McAfee Horton, President of Wellesley; William Ernest Hocking 
of Harvard University; Charles E. Hughes, Jr.; Dr. Frank P. Gra- 
ham, President of the University of North Carolina; Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher; Stephen S. Wise, Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor of 
the University of Chicago, among others. 

The document attacks the principle of the suppression of ideas 
on the score that it impoverishes human life and warps the human 
mind in an increasing and progressive sickness. Those who practice 
it are led by the logic of one exclusion to the tragedy of the next. 
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It scores the suppression in public schools of printed materials 
because a group of a community might consider them objectionable 
on grounds of creed or faith. It questions the wisdom of eliminat- 
ing controversial issues, including religious issues, and the appropri- 
ateness of compilation by school authorities of permissive lists or 
indexes of books which children might be permitted to read. It 
criticizes the unlimited authority in the hands of public officials to 
indict and penalize a periodical, not on the basis of the character 
of the periodical as a whole, but because of its publication of a 
particular article or series. 


SPECIFIC ACTION ASKED 

The document and its signatories set forth a specific program 
for the New York school authorities. They ask that: 

1. The school authorities in the City of New York “give up 
forthwith their claim to dictate what the children of New York 
shall not read.” 

2. In place of a permissive list of books and periodicals, they 
should return to the democratic practice of issuing an advisory list. 

3. This list “should be drafted with a counsel of the group 
representing the best and most disinterested judgments available in 
the city, carefully chosen to avoid dominance by any special group 
and expressly protected from special influences, however exercised.” 

4. Both the advisory group and the school authorities “should 
give up the idea that there are any subjects that are verboten to the 
children of America or that the likes and dislikes of any group in 
the community can be permitted to dictate the limitations of the 
knowledge of the rest.” 


“IGNORANCE Worst FOUNDATION FOR TOLERANCE” 
Declaring that the outlawing of religion as such in American 
education has no justification, the document says: 


“There is nothing in American law or in the American tradition 
which says that religion cannot be criticized in education, nor does 
the principle of the separation of church and state involve any such 
consequence. On the contrary, the American Republic was founded, 
and the American continent was settled, by people whose actions 
were in large part an expression of their criticism of certain estab- 
lished religions. Criticism of religion can certainly take forms which 
are unsuitable to schools, just as political controversy can take 
forms which are the opposite of instructive. But the doctrine that 
the criticism of religion must be outlawed as such in American 
education is a proposition which has no justification in American 
experience. Ignorance is notoriously the worst foundation for tol- 
erance, and the American people have never felt that it was the 
purpose of education to teach their children to be blind.” 
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Ask EACH CAsE ON INDIVIDUAL MERITS 

The fact that religious questions are often controversial is not 
a reason for suppressing them in the nation’s schools, say the lead- 
ers. “There is no escape from the difficult problems of our time by 
suppression. Neither teachers nor librarians nor anyone else can 
devise a formula of caution which will free responsible officers from 
the exercise of judgment or protect them from the passions of those 
who, whatever lip service they may pay to freedom, do not approve 
of freedom when their own beliefs are challenged.” 

Therefore, in the opinion of the group, “the only test with books 
and periodicals is the individual test, the decision of each case on 
its merits. Is this book or this periodical, regarded as a whole, a 
serious and responsible exercise of the rights of free inquiry and 
free report? If it is, and if it deals with matters within the general 
interest of the citizens, in terms which students can understand, 
then there is no justification for its suppression because an article or 
a group of articles or several passages . . . are objectionable to spe- 
cial groups, whatever the grounds of the objection.” 


“If it is not a responsible exercise of the right of free inquiry 
and free report—if, for example, a publication, considered as a 
whole, is found to be an attempt not to get at the truth but to 
disseminate hatred of a race or a faith or a group by the distortion 
or suppression of the truth or by forgery and lies—then it should 
receive the special handling that such material is generally accorded 
by American libraries. Certainly the fact that religious questions 
are often controversial is not a reason for suppressing them in the 
nation’s schools. One of the principal purposes of American educa- 
tion should be to see to it that no generation grows up in ignorance 
of the controversial issues it will have to face.” 


SEES BAN SERIOUSLY THREATENING AMERICAN FREEDOM 
The document says that “if the suppression of The Nation is 
allowed to stand, and if the propositions on which it is justified are 
accepted, the consequences to the schools, to the press, and to the 
vitality of American freedom may well be very serious indeed: 


“Newspapers and periodicals will be obliged to omit news and 
comment which any group in any denomination, Catholic or other, 
regards as objectionable or run the risk of being suppressed in the 
public schools, with all that such suppression means in terms of 
the loss of good name and good will. The standard of education 
will become the teaching, not of the truth, but of that part of the 
truth to which no group objects—with the result that the bigotry 
and ignorance of minorities will dictate the knowledge of the whole 

ople. Scientific works containing accepted scientific facts about 
the shape of the earth, the history of the universe, and the functions 
of the human body, objectionable to various denominational groups, 
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will be withdrawn. The whole of American Puritan literature, a 
principal source of our spiritual tradition, will be expunged for 
its criticism of the Church of England and the Church of Rome. 
Books of history which tell the truth about the persecution of 
Catholics by Protestants, the hanging of Quakers on Boston Com- 
mon, the sufferings of Baptists in Massachusetts Bay, the reasons for 
the Protestant Reformation and the practices of the Spanish In- 
quisition will be censored as objectionable to one church or an- 
other. Jefferson with his attacks on the priestcraft of Massachusetts 
and Rome will be proscribed. Tom Paine will disappear. Jonathan 
Edwards will be silenced.” 
REINSTATEMENT OF NATION ASKED 

Asking for reinstatement of The Nation, the document and the 
signatories say: “We believe the wrong should be righted at once, 
not so much in the interests of The Nation, as in the interests of 
the people of the United States.” 

They deny that the issue was one as between Catholics and non- 
Catholics and state that the protest against the ban has not been 
on the basis of hostility to the Catholic faith. We agree with the 
Board that there are sincere Catholics and men of good will who 
object on the grounds of faith to certain statements. Indeed, some 
of us who are not Catholics disagree with certain of Mr. Blanshard’s 
statements. 

What the group challenged, however, were the premises of the 
Board, namely, “that any published material regarded or which 
could be regarded as objectionable on grounds of faith, or creed, by 
any group in the community, should be excluded from the com- 
munity’s schools and libraries,” that the appearance in any publica- 
tion of material of this kind justifies the suppression in schools and 
school libraries of the publication as a whole. 


CHALLENGES DICTATORIAL POWER OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
The arbitrary exercise of dictatorial power is assailed. 


“The exclusion from public institutions, by public officials, of 
future issues of newspapers, magazines or other periodicals on the 
basis of particular material published in the past, rather than on 
the basis of the character of the publication as a whole, cannot be 
defended even as censorship. It is extra-judicial punishment pure 
and simple, and it involves a power of intimidation and possible 
blackmail in officials of government which no free society can tol- 
erate and which a free press could not long survive. To permit 
public officials, in their unlimited, extra-judicial discretion, to stig- 
matize an established and respected magazine or newspaper as unfit 
for students to read because of the publication of a specific article 
or series, is to confer an arbitrary and dictatorial power which is 
wholly foreign to the American tradition and to the laws and Con- 
stitution in which the American tradition is expressed.” 











The Division of Secondary Education in the 
United States Office of Education 


J. DAN Hui 


Assistant Director* 
KR 

ECENTLY an informed observer made the following com- 
Be ces “In the Office of Education you can write articles and 
bulletins and make speeches, but the difficulty is you cannot force 
anyone to do anything.” Because the Office of Education has no 
regulatory controls and reaches largely those people who have ques- 
tions for which they want some kind of answers, there are many 
educational workers as well as laymen who lack a clear understand- 
ing of what the Office is and what it does. Some confuse the Office 
with the National Education Association or the American Council 
on Education; others ask staff members “What is the Office of 
Education for and what do you do?” To answer these questions 
particularly for the Division of Secondary Education and, by im- 
plication, to describe the services available are the purposes of this 
statement. 

The agency of the Federal Government now known as the 
Office of Education was established by the Congress in 1867. It 
was first a “Department of Education” without cabinet representa- 
tion, In 1869 it became an office of the United States Department 
of the Interior, where it remained until 1939, although from 1870 
until 1929 its title was The Bureau of Education. On July 1, 1939 
the Office of Education was transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to the Federal Security Agency which is headed by an 
administrator who does not have cabinet rank. 

In addition to the Office of Education other major units in the 
Federal Security Agency are the Public Health Service and St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, the Social Security Administration, including 
the Children’s Bureau, and the Special Services, including the Food 
and Drug Administration and the Office of Vocational Rahabilita- 
tion. 

The title of the executive officer of the Office of Education is 
Commissioner of Education. In the annual report of the Com- 
missioner for 1944 there was presented a comprehensive plan for the 
organization of the Office, the broad outlines of which are now in 
effect, although at present the staff is not complete according to 
the plan. A director is in charge of the activities in each of the 


* This article was prepared in response to a request made to the Director of the 
Division of Secondary Education, Dr. Galen Jones. 
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eight major divisions, which are as follows: (1) elementary educa- 
tion; (2) secondary education; (3) vocational education; (4) 
higher education; (5) school administration; (6) international 
educational relations; (7) auxiliary services; and (8) central serv- 
ices. The divisions are for administrative purposes, and, in dealing 
with problems which are of concern to more than one division, inter- 
divisional committees serve to marshal the resources of the whole 
Office in coordinating efforts to attain common objectives. 

The legislation establishing the Office of Education stated that 
it was “. . . for the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts 
as shall show the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting 
the organization and management of schools and school systems, 
and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school 
systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.* 

Under this broad statement of purposes the Office of Education 
is necessarily concerned with a wide range of educational prob- 
lems. Its principal emphases are upon research and upon the dis- 
semination of information about educational activities in this and 
other countries. Its fundamental objective is to assist American 
educational institutions in their efforts to improve their services. 
Service is the function of the Office. It has no regulatory controls 
except as they have been specifically assigned by a few Acts of 
Congress in connection with Federal appropriations for educational 
purposes. 


THE DIvIsION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The staff of the Division of Secondary Education includes a 
director, an assistant director, a field representative, twenty pro- 
fessional workers, and twelve clerical workers. The Division has 
two sections—Organization and Supervision, and Instructional Prob- 
lems. In addition to its chief, the section on Organization and 
Supervision has specialists for Small and Rural High Schools; for 
General Adult and Post-High Education; for Counseling, Pupils 
Personnel and Work Programs; for Tests and Measurements; for 
Large High Schools; and a research assistant. The section on 
Instructional Problems has, besides its chief, specialists for science, 
industrial arts, social science and geography, health instruction, 
physical education and athletics, and assistants for aviation, govern- 
ment and economics, health, and biological sciences. 

Members of the staff often serve other agencies of the govern- 

* 39th Congress, 2nd Session, 1867 (14 Stat. L. P. 343). 
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ment. Specialists prepared materials for the President's Highway 
Safety Committee, served as consultants to the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Committee on Dependent Schools and served as con- 
sultants to the Education and Religious Affairs Branch, Office of the 
Military Government for Germany. The Director of the Division 
represented the State Department at the last two international con- 
ferences on education held at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Staff members answer many requests for information which come 
from both laymen and educational workers in this and other coun- 
tries through correspondence, telephone calls, and personal visits 
to the Office. Staff members of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion spend slightly more than one-seventh of their time providing 
consultative services in the field. These services involve such activi- 
ties as preparing materials for publication, planning for meetings 
and conferences, appearing on programs as speaker or panel mem- 
ber, conducting workshops or serving as consultants, and participat- 
ing in surveys. 

COOPERATION WITH PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Members of the Division are especially active in cooperating with 
professional organizations in secondary education which are na- 
tional or regional in scope. At the annual meetings of most of 
these organizations a representative is present, and for many, such 
as the National Association of Secondary School Principals, The 
National Science Teachers’ Association, and the National Council 
for the Social Studies, staff members are active as officers and as 
members of production committees. One of the specialists has been 
secretary of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
since its beginning. 

During the past two years the Division has held a number of 
conferences designed to stimulate and coordinate improvement in 
high school programs for those youth who are going neither to 
college nor into the skilled occupations. As a result of these con- 
ferences there was formed from representatives of nine educational 
organizations a Commission on Life Adjustment Education, which 
is serving in an advisory capacity to staff members in the Division 
of Secondary Education and the Division of Vocational Education 
as they work together on this problem. 

Staff members cooperate in planning the inquiries and tabula- 
tions and in preparing the text to accompany the tables for statisti- 
cal studies which, in general, are the responsibility of the Research 
and Statistical Section of the Division of Central Services. Such 
studies now in progress are: Statistics of Public High Schools; 
Statistics of Private High Schools; and Offerings and Registrations 
in High School Subjects. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Concerning many aspects of secondary education members of 
the Division carry on studies and prepare materials which are pub- 
lished and distributed widely throughout the Nation. Some of the 
publications recently made available are School and Work Pro- 
grams; Cooperative Planning—the Key to Improved Organization 
of Small High Schools; State Administration of School Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation; Life Adjustment Education for 
Every Youth; The Major Principles of the Biological Sciences of 
Importance for General Education; Sources of Materials (for Pu- 
pils) Dealing with Reading Difficulties; and Periodicals, Aviation 
for Teachers and Pupils. 

Others which have been completed and are now in the hands 
of the printer are concerned with the growth and development of 
intellectual abilities at the adolescent period, broadening the serv- 
ices of the small high school, post-graduate education in high 
schools, and teacher education for the improvement of health 
programs. At the present time numerous other projects are in 
progress. 

The results of studies are often reported in briefer articles in 
School Life, the monthly magazine of the Office, or in other pro- 
fessional publications. For example, science education in second- 
ary schools was recently treated in three articles dealing respec- 
tively with research methods, and adaptations of the physical 
sciences. A study of State aid plans for adult education was re- 
ported in a series of three articles. Instances of improvement in 
teacher status were reported in two articles dealing with salaries, 
sick leave provisions, retirement, selective recruitment, and elimina- 
tion of emergency certificates. 

The Office usually refrains from preparing and distributing 
classroom materials and concentrates its energies on more general 
types of services. Realizing that such a policy presents a constant 
danger that its activities will lack a close relationship with actual 
classroom work, the Office, generally, and the Division of Secondary 
Education, in particular, seek advice from educational leaders. 
Often there are advisory committees for specific projects. There is 
an Advisory Committee on Research in Science Education for the 
Division of Secondary Education. There is an Advisory Committee 
on Secondary Education which meets for at least two days during 
each calendar year. 

The Division of Secondary Education is young. More than 
one-half the staff members have been appointed during the past 
twelve months. As a young organization many of its energies are 
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consumed by problems of recruitment, adjustment, and orientation. 
However, its members have the enthusiasm which properly belongs 
to youth and a belief that the Division has great promise. Their 
enthusiasm and belief are based upon two convictions: (1) that 
secondary education in the United States must and will improve 
greatly during the next few decades, and (2) that in a democracy 
there is a place for an agency which justifies its existence through 
service and functional leadership rather than any authority to 
compel action. 





Guidance Material 


In its Guidance Handbook for Secondary Schools Los Angeles 
has put together “the results of careful planning and discussion on 
the part of representatives of all divisions in the office of the county 
superintendent of schools.” The chief emphasis is on techniques, 
which run the gamut from standardized testing through observa- 
tion, the interview, the questionnaire, and the case study, to evalua- 
tion of the guidance program itself. (California Test Bureau, 6916 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California; ;$3.10 postpaid.) 

Why Stay in Schools? is the question answered by Florence 
Taylor, of the National Child Labor Committee, in a recent 48- 
page “Life Adjustment Booklet” published by Science Research 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

“Our high schools don’t make sense for 60 per cent of our 
kids” is the lead-off statement in High School, What’s in it for me, 
a booklet produced for the Life Commission on Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Youth. The booklet was “styled and written” by Frances 
V. Rummel and “designed” by William N. Thompson, both of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Single copies are available to educators 
free of charge from the American Technical Society, Drexel at 58th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period is the title of 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1948, No. 6. In this bulletin 
David Segal presents (1) a study of certain aptitude tests used in 
the War Department adapted for secondary schools and (2) an 
analysis of the research studies on intellectual abilities at the second- 
ary level, with the hope that “curriculum workers, guidance 
workers, and administrators will use it as a platform upon which 
the processes of actual programs are built.” The bulletin is ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., price 15 cents. 











Pupil Personnel and Personnel Services 
in a State School System* 


Kx 

F SOCIETY is to reap full benefit from its investment in educa- 
Tacs, regular attendance at school of all children is necessary. A 
continuing school census is essential to an effective attendance pro- 
gram. While the school law of North Carolina requires that a 
census be taken and kept up to date, there is no provision on a 
state wide basis for carrying out the provisions and purposes of the 
law. That the census in many local units is inaccurate and out of 
date is revealed by the fact that the school census for 1940 was 
61,115 short of the federal census for the same year. Furthermore, 
superintendents indicated that go per cent of the school systems in 
the state do not keep an accurate census. 

Many children who should be in school are not enrolled or do 
not attend school regularly. 

Seventy per cent of the principals and 77 per cent of the super- 
intendents reported unsatisfactory attendance enforcement. 

The number of children who drop out of school is particularly 
serious from the sixth through the tenth grades. In schools for 
white children there were fewer losses in 1947 than in 1943. In 
schools for Negroes there were more losses in 1947 than in 1943. 

Non-promotion in North Carolina is serious. Each year one 
out of eleven white children and one out of six Negro children 
are not promoted. While non-promotions in the first grade have 
been cut in half since 1933, the problem is still more serious in 
that grade than in any other in the school system. One out of 
seven white children and one out of four Negro children repeat the 
first grade. 

Another evidence of poor pupil progress is overageness. In 
1944-45, one out of five white children and two out of five Negro 
children were at least two years overage for their grades. 

Although the provisions for guidance services in North Carolina 
schools are still not adequate, there has been a steady increase in 
the number of schools providing one or more of the guidance serv- 
ices. The greatest weakness is in the area of counseling. Follow up 
of pupils who graduate or drop out of school is also unsatisfactory. 

Medical and nursing services for the schools are provided largely 
by local health departments. There is, however, only one nurse 


* From the report of the North Carolina Education Commission 1948. 
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for every 9,800 people when there should be one for every 5,000, 
and there are only half enough doctors. The result is that the 
medical services as a part of the school program in many com- 
munities have been almost non-existent. 

In 1947-48 only 63.8 per cent of the children in average daily 
attendance in North Carolina schools were in schools which have 
lunchroom facilities. The facilities in many of these schools are not 
adequate. Only 41 per cent of the Negro children are in schools 
with lunch facilities, while 86.6 per cent of the white children are 
in schools with lunch facilities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Provision should be made for maintaining an effective con- 
tinuous school census in every school system in the state. This will 
require a definite program, adequate financial provision, and a 
periodic check to assure that all children are accounted for. 

2. The school census should be used as a basis for assuring that 
all children of school age are attending school regularly. There 
will be little value in maintaining a school census unless it is used 
constantly to improve attendance and other phases of the school 
program. 

3. The compulsory school attendance laws of the state should 
be better observed and enforced. An adequate census, a system of 
transfer notices for children who move to other communities, strict 
enforcement of child labor laws, more attention to attendance on 
the part of every teacher and administrator, appointment of trained 
personnel to give specific attention to special problems, broadening 
of the curriculum, and improved teaching in many schools are all 
important factors in improving the attendance program. 

4. In order to provide personnel services essential for all chil- 
dren in the public schools, the foundation program should include 
provision for the following personnel for each local school system: 

A competent (certificated) attendance director to be responsible 
for (a) taking and keeping up to date a continuous school census, 
(b) seeing that the school attendance law is observed, (c) reporting 
to other school units children moving from the local school attend- 
ance area, and (d) working with teachers, pupils, and parents to 
improve the enrollment, attendance, holding power, and pupil 
progress in the local school unit. 

Qualified guidance counselors to be responsible for (a) helping 
to interpret to teachers test results, physical and psychological 
examinations, information about the home, and other pertinent 
facts recorded on cumulative records; (b) seeing that teachers and 
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pupils have access to adequate occupational and education informa- 
tion; (c) counseling with individual pupils; (d) assisting students 
in getting placed in the “next step,” whether this is in further 
training or on the job; and (e) following up graduates and drop- 
outs to see that they are properly adjusted. 

Lunchroom supervisors who are qualified to make the lunchroom 
a place where children will be provided with nutritious meals and 
will learn desirable social and health habits. 

5. On the state level, proper certification standards should be 
established and adequate supervision provided for attendance direc- 
tors, guidance counselors, and lunchroom supervisors. 

6. The State Department of Public Instruction and the colleges 
responsible for the preparation of teachers should cooperate in pro- 
viding adequate in-service and pre-service training opportunities for 
attendance directors, guidance counselors, and lunchroom super- 
visors. 

7. Local school health services should be expanded and strength- 
ened to a level of minimum adequacy. In order to meet the health 
needs of children, the state should expand the cooperative school- 
health department program so that adequate personnel and facilities 
are provided to enable each child to have a thorough physical ex- 
amination at least every other year and to have his physical defects 
followed up and corrected. 

8. School plant sanitation should be improved through better 
school housekeeping, modernization of obsolete buildings, and strict 
observance of essential sanitary standards in constructing all new 
buildings. Better salaries and definite training qualifications for 
janitors are essential. 

g. More adequate supervision of all safety provisions and prac- 
tices in the schools should be provided. 

10. The school lunch program should be extended to all schools 
as rapidly as possible. The only cost to the pupils should be the 
cost of food. No profits should be expected from the operation of 
lunch rooms. At no time should profits be permitted to be used 
to pay other school expenses not connected with the lunch program. 

11. The preparation of well-rounded citizens with proper appre- 
ciation and respect for the fundamental spiritual and moral values 
of life should receive more definite and continuous attention in all 
schools systems and individual classrooms in the state. 











An Early Educational Survey in South 
Carolina 


Epcar W. KNIGHT 
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NE of the earliest educational surveys which we now know 
Ojno was made in South Carolina by the faculty of the College 
(now the University) of South Carolina in 1826. This was fol- 
lowed by other surveys in the late 1830's, when, on recommendation 
of Governor Pierce Butler, a commission of forty-six members, repre- 
senting every election district in the State, was named to study and 
report on the school system that had been established by act of 
1811 which the governor said had not “fully answered the benev- 
olent ends contemplated.” Twenty-six of the commissioners served 
and their report was placed by Governor Patrick Noble into the 
hands of Professors Stephen Elliott and James H. Thornwell' of 
the College of South Carolina for further study. Their recom- 
mendations included increased legislative appropriation for the 
schools and a better basis of its distribution; a state superintendent 
of common schools; and plans for the education of teachers. The 
conclusion was reached that under the act of 1811 and supplemen- 
tary legislation of 1835 there “was nothing systematic in the whole 
scheme except the annual appropriation for its support.” In 1846 
the State Agricultural Society of South Carolina turned its attention 
to a study of the schools and R. E. W. Allston made a report for 
that organization. In 1847 another report was made by a com- 
mittee of which Henry Sumner was chairman; Mr. Sumner said 
that the results of all these earlier studies were “splendid nothings,” 
a fate that has overtaken some educational surveys in more recent 
years. 

These surveys had been preceded by a study made in 1826 by 
the faculty of the College of South Carolina on request of a legis- 
lative resolution of December 20, 1825: “That the faculty of the South 
Carolina College be acquitted to prepare a detailed system for the 
better regulation of the public schools, and other seminaries of 
learning in this State, and that they report the same at an early 
period of the next session of the Legislature.” The Senate con- 
curred in this resolution of the House,? the survey was made, and 


1The report of Elliott and Thornwell was published under the title Reports on the 
Free School System, to the General Assembly of South Carolina, at the Regular Session 
of 1839. Columbia: A. H. Pemberton, State Printer, 1840. 

* Manuscript copy in the South Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina; 
typescript copy in the Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina. 
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on November 28, 1826, “the Report of the Faculty of the South 
Carolina College in relation to public schools” was referred to the 
committee on education and “the usual number of Copies” ordered 
printed.$ 

The report of the survey by the faculty of the South Carolina 
College, which follows below, should be of interest to students of 
educational history and of educational administration because it is 
believed to be one of the first efforts to examine and report on a 
school system in this country. It will be noted that the report 
contained some recommendations very advanced for the time: 
strong objection to education as charity; proposals for local taxes 
to be matched by legislative appropriations and also fees by par- 
ents; a curriculum to include geography with maps for improved 
instruction in American history and what later came to be known 
as civics; official examinations of the pupils by the commissioners; 
certification of the teachers by the faculty of the South Carolina 
College; accurate statistical reports by the commissioners; a gram- 
mar school “at the Court House of each district,” and rigid educa- 
tion and examination of medical and legal practitioners. There 
may be additional interest in the report because it was signed and 
transmitted to the legislature by President Thomas Cooper of 
South Carolina College, one of the most colorful college presidents 
in the South during the antebellum or perhaps any other period. 


To the Legislature of the State of South Carolina, the Faculty of 
the South-Carolina College, with all respect beg leave te 
REPORT— 


That in conformity with the Resolution adopted by both houses 
of the Legislature, on the goth December, 1825, requesting the Fac- 
ulty to prepare a detailed System for the better regulation of 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and other Seminaries of learning in this State, 
and that they report the same at an early period of the next session 
of the Legislature, the Faculty aforesaid have given to the subjects 
of the said resolution their best attention. In so doing they have 
taken a view of the present system of free schools in this State, 
and of the present state of the South-Carolina College. 

And first, with Respect to the Free School system adopted among 
us, the Faculty would briefly premise the acknowledged truths, that 
no society has a right to exact obedience to the laws from those 
members of the community, who, without any neglect on the part 
of their parents or themselves, have had no means of instruction 
so as to enable them to acquire reasonable information of what the 


® Dean Orin F. Crow of the School of Education, the University of South Carolina, 
wrote me September 10, 1948, that the report ‘“‘was printed as a broadside on one side 
of a sheet about the size of newspapers of those days. The library in which Dr. Yates 
Snowden found a printed copy from which he made his manuscript copy, has, I am 
informed, gone up in flames, according to the good old southern custom of losing his 
torical documents by fire. Doctor Snowden’s manuscript copy is in the South Oaroliniana 
Library. It was from this copy that I made the copy which I sent you.” E.W.K. 
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laws are which they are required to obey. That no person can be 
expected to make a good citizen of a Republican government, who 
is not able to read and understand the Constitution which he is 
required to support: and although despotism may rest satisfied with 
a state of ignorance among the mass of its subjects; who have noth- 
ing to do with the laws but to obev them, it is not so in a Repub- 
lican Government, where the people are actual parties to the laws 
that are enacted. In such a government, the means of understand- 
ing these laws should be universally distributed throughout the 
community. In Europe, where the class called the poor are indeed 
too poor to spare anything from the scanty earnings that barely 
supply the necessaries of life, a system of Free Schools to educate 
those children whose parents cannot afford the means of their 
education, is no more than common justice would require of every 
reasonable Government in that quarter of the world: but unfor- 
tunately it is rendered by none. It was amply provided for by the 
primary schools of Republican France, and is very imperfectly sup- 
plied by the Charity Schools and Sunday Schools of England. But 
with the Restoration of the Bourbon Dynasty in France, the system 
gradually fell into disuse. Nor does the institution of public free 
schools prevail in any of the monarchies of the continent of Europe. 

In this country we have no class of poor similar to the same 
denomination in Europe, where the weight of taxation presses 
heavily on the lower classes. If any of our own citizens approach 
to this situation, except through sickness or personal disability, it 
is for the most part owing to a culpable want, either of industry 
or frugality. Poor we have, who may be so denominated com- 

aratively; but we have no class of citizens who are unable, while 
in health, to earn (with reasonable industry) more than is abso- 
lutely necessary to a comfortable subsistence. But where a family 
presses on the daily earnings of a parent, it may very often be difh- 
cult to spare the money which an elementary education for his 
children may require. On this consideration it seems right that 
the community should afford reasonable aid, without superseding 
the exertions of the parent; so as to enable every child in the State, 
where the scattered and scanty population does not forbid it, to be 
instructed in the more useful and elementary branches of knowl- 
edge, and put upon the road of voluntary improvement. But the 
State cannot be expected to locate a free school at every man’s door; 
the difficulties which arise from a very scattered population must 
be submitted to, till the gradual progress of improvement shall take 
them away. 

Before entering on the details which may be properly consid- 
ered under this head, the Faculty wish to examine the system of 
Free Schools at present adopted in this State, that its defects, if any, 
may be seen, and the remedies more easily suggested. 

For several years past in South Carolina, Commissioners of free 
schools have been appointed in each district, with power to send 
the children of the poor to some teacher, to receive instruction free 
of expense to the parent. The Reports are annually transmitted, 
but they are not all transmitted, nor are the printed summaries of 
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these reports sufficiently accurate and detailed to afford the neces- 
sary information to ascertain in what way the adopted system 
answers or does not answer the valuable results expected from it. 
They may be sufficient for a report of the committee satisfactory 
to the house; but more detailed information would be useful to the 
public. 

By the return of free schools of Dec. 3, 1825, when corrected* 
(Acts of 1825, p. 113) it will appear, that 


The number of schools, was 746 
The number of scholars taught go61 
The average number for each school 

about 12 
The whole expense to the State $37,640 


The average expense scholar about $4 10-100 

The average compensation to the 

School-master $50 
From many districts there are no returns. 

It does not appear from the printed reports that the Commis- 
sioners have retained the names of the scholars, or the time of en- 
trance and departure, and how long each scholar charged for, while 
he remained at school, or whether the same scholar has returned 
after an absence, and been charged anew with the year, or what 
they have been taught, or what proficiency they have made, or 
whether the Commissioners have employed a school master, or sent 
scholars to a school already established, or in what manner the 
books, papers, pens, ink and slates have been provided or paid for. 
The returns, however satisfactory to the House, are not ample 
enough to furnish many details necessary to an accurate examina- 
tion of them, and to appreciate the present system at its just value. 

It is manifest that twelve scholars to a school is not sufficient to 
employ a teacher the whole of his time: and that a competent 
teacher cannot be had for $50 a year. This is on a supposition that 
in all cases the teachers are employed by the Commissioners. How 
the fact is the Faculty have no means of ascertaining. 

Under the present system, everything is left to the Commission- 
ers; nor do we find that there is any responsibility as to the capacity 
of the teacher, or any mode of ascertaining whether he does his 
duty by the children sent to him. The parents who send the schol- 
ars, and are exonerated from the expense, feel little or no interest, 
it is to be feared, in the manner in which the schools are conducted. 
It is universally true that we never estimate highly what costs us 
nothing. The Commissioners do their duty by sending the scholars 
whose parents require it, and by paying the teacher: Nor does it 
seem imperative on them to take further trouble. Such a system 
as this does not promise to become efficient or satisfactory: and in 
fact, an opinion seems generally to prevail, that the sums drawn 
for, do not produce a benefit at all proportioned to the expense. 


*The casting up of the figures is erroneous in the printed table. The number of 
schools assigned to Union district is set down at page 114 as 236 for 230 scholars. 
This is manifestly a mistake; the figure is 236, being erroneously put there—we have 
therefore taken it at 36 schools, and 230 scholars. 

The number of schools in Abbeville are not returned, I have stated them at 46, from 
the average number of scholars in the rest of the table. 
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In some parts of the State the population is dense, private gram- 
mar schools abound: in other parts the inhabitants of a district are 
very much separated and scattered, and grammar schools are scarce. 
It is not easy to devise an efficient system for a population so dif- 
ferently circumstanced. Nor can any system work well that is not 
subject to the inspection and superintendence of persons interested 
in its success, because they pay for it. Nor will sufficient interest 
be taken in the conduct of it by those who do not contribute to the 
expense of it. The Faculty, therefore, deeming it essential that 
the parents of the children sent to school should feel that they have 
a right to take an active interest in its government, are of the opin- 
ion that the system adopted, whatever it may be, should assist only, 
without superseding the right and the duty of parents to provide 
for and superintend the education of their children. 

Moreover, the common feeling of the laborious class of citizens 
among us revolts at an obligation that looks like the bestowing of 
alms. They would rather pay a small sum to a good school fre- 
quented also by the children of the more opulent parents than send 
their children to a charity school. This is a feeling fit to be en- 
couraged, for independence of spirit is the parent of existence and 
of good conduct. 

The Faculty therefore make it an essential part of their plan 
that every man, however poor comparatively, should be required 
to pay a small sum for the education of his children, that he may 
more distinctly feel that he has a right to have them educated, and 
take an interest in the management of the school. This principle 
seems contained in the school Act of New York State, Section VI. 

Each district varies so much in its local circumstances from 
every other, that the Faculty feel themselves incompetent to lay 
down a detailed plan which shall equally fit every situation and 
contingency. They recommend therefore that all details of the 
district schools should be left to the management of the Commis- 
sioners, and the parents whose children are sent. 

As a general plan, they propose that the Commissioners of each 
district sha"! fix upon the number of schools, their situation and 
the expense of erecting and furnishing such schoolhouses as they 
may deem necessary and the expense of the masters to be employed 
in teaching. Having thus ascertained the probable expense of the 
free school establishment in the district, according to their own 
views of the exigency of the case, they shall be empowered to raise 
by an assessment on ail the taxable inhabitants, one half of the 
whole proposed expense for one year, and so soon as that assessment 
shall be actually paid into their hands, they shall certify the same 
to the treasurer of the State, and shall thereupon be entitled to draw 
out of the State treasury, a sum equal to the assessment actually 
paid into their hands by the inhabitants of the district. So that 
the expense of free schools shall be borne in equal proportions by 
an assessment on the taxable inhabitants of the district for this ex- 
press purpose, and by the State Treasury. 

That the Commissioners for this purpose, whether the general 
commissioners of the district, or the school commissioners for this 
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purpose to be annually and especially elected (as may be deemed 
best) shall with the aggregate sum so made up proceed to establish 
and furnish as many school houses, in such situations as they may 
think fit; and to employ as many teachers as they may deem neces- 
sary for the purpose of instruction on this plan: and receive the 
applications of such citizens as wish their children to be instructed 
at such schools, on the terms now proposed. 

That every parent whose child (male or female) is sent by the 
Commissioners to the public school, shall pay, to the school-master, 
one dollar and a half per quarter; if more than one child is sent 
from one family, the parent shall pay a dollar per quarter for each. 

That the school master shall be entitled to teach also the chil- 
dren of such parents as can afford to pay a full price for their 
children, and whose children are not sent under the authority of 
the commissioners. For children of this description the price of 
tuition shall be such as the parents and the teacher may agree upon. 

That the branches of knowledge taught to the children sent 
under the sanction of the Commissioners shall be reading, writing, 
arithmetic and geography. Arithmetic shall be considered to com- 
prehend the rule of three direct and inverse, vulgar and decimal 
fractions, the extraction of the square and cube roots and the men- 
suration of superficies and solids. 

For the purpose of aiding the studies in Geography every school 
house shall be furnished by the Commissioners with a map of the 
world; a map of each quarter of the world, and a map of the United 
States. Among the books to be read shall be some good abridge- 
ment of the history of America, and of our Revolutionary War; the 
Constitution of the United States, and of our own State. 

That public quarterly examinations of all the scholars sent under 
the sanction of the Commissioners shall be held. Which quarterly 
examinations shall be attended by the Commissioners as part of 
their duty, and by such of the parents and others as may think 
proper, in order that there may be an incentive to industry and 
proficiency both in the teacher and the scholars. 

That no person shall be appointed a master of any such school 
who has not yet received a certificate of his qualifications for the 
duty after an Examination by the Faculty of the South Carolina 
College. 

That the salary of the school master payable quarterly shall in 
no case be less than 350 dollars per annum, besides the payments 
for each scholar. The Faculty being persuaded that a salary suffi- 
cient to allow a comfortable livelihood is absolutely necessary to 
obtain teachers of due qualifications and to induce them to do their 
duty by making it their interest to do so. Every such teacher ought 
to be competent also to teach a grammar school, or he will not be 
competent to teach with accuracy Reading, writing, arithmetic and 
geography. This provision may render the schools more scattered 
but they will be much more efficient. No school master who is 
contented to teach a dozen scholars and no more, is likely to be 
qualified to teach at all. 

That the school master shall be removable by the Commissioners 
on complaint made and duly substantiated before the Judge of the 
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Court of Common Pleas or Chancery on his regular circuit. The 
reasons for applying for the removal being served on the school 
master a reasonable time before the Court. 

That a regular account be kept of each scholar sent by the Com- 
missioners; at what time and how long each hath staid at school. 

That it shall not be competent to [for?] the Commissioners to 
send more than 25 scholars to any one school in the district. 

The Faculty apprehend, that if there be 350 schools distributed 
throughout the State for the purpose of giving to the citizens who 
may be comparatively considered as poor, an opportunity of send- 
ing their children, it will be a reasonable assistance for the State 
to afford, and will not cost more than 65,000 dollars. It is not 
reasonable to assist those who will not assist themselves; the parents 
who produce a family are as much bound to contribute to their 
education in a reasonable degree, as to their food. On the plan 
now proposed it is certain that no more money will be asked for 
from the State than the exigence of the case requires; for those who 
ask it, must contribute equally. 

The exertions of other States to supply education to the poor, 
far exceeds what is now proposed; for instance in South Carolina 
containing 237,440 white inhabitants, about gooo poor children are 
taught; in New York containing 1,372,812 inhabitants 425,350 chil- 
dren were taught in 1826. In South Carolina there were in 1825 
about 700 schools; in New York in 1825 there were 7051 school 
districts. In Massachusetts the proportion is nearly the same, but 
we have not the details. 

It ought to be compulsory on the Commissioners, under a pen- 
alty, to transmit to the Legislature full Annual Returns. 

In addition to these our proposals, it has been suggested by 
some of the Faculty, that a competent teacher of a good grammar 
school should be established at the Court House of each district in 
the State, to whose salary the State should contribute; leaving the 
remainder of his emoluments to depend on his own exertions. 
Whether the State can afford this additional expense, or whether 
the Legislature would be willing to incur it we know not. But 
their [stc] is no fact of which the Faculty are more deeply persuaded 
than this: the general system of education throughout the State, 
and the system of education at the College suffer greatly for want 
of a sufficient number of grammar school teachers really competent 
to their business, distributed throughout the State. It is a want of 
the first necessity daily and hourly felt during the performance of 
our duties at this College. 

There is a further question connected with this subject. 

Ought the community at the public expense, to establish univer- 
sities, or collegiate seminaries for the teaching of the higher branches 
of knowledge? Branches to which the poor cannot have access, and 
of which their probable avocations in future life will have no need? 
We have no hesitation in saying Yes. For the following reasons: 

First. Knowledge is power. The higher grades of knowledge, 
such as higher mathematics and astronomy, chemistry, mechanical 
philosophy, the elements of politics, political economy, ethics, logic, 
the theory of language, of jurisprudence, of botany, mineralogy, 
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anatomy, physiology and pathology are not only greatly conducive 
to private comfort and improvement, but they constitute the in- 
dispensible [sic] basis of all national power, national wealth, pros- 
perity, reputation and happiness. The nations that possess them 
in the greatest degree are the most powerful. The facts are too 
glaring to admit of doubt. Look at Great Britain and France: it 
is not necessary to look farther. I refer to the discourse of Cuvier 
for the incalculable influence of the higher grades of science and 
literature on the happiness and prosperity of nations. 

Secondly. These acquirements are not merely accessary [neces- 
sary?] of themselves and for their own sake, and for home use, but 
they constitute the main difference between nations in respect to 
their power and their influence over each other. For the extensive 
application of the higher branches of knowledge, I need refer not 
only to the discourse of Cuvier, but to Dupin’s account of the 
prodigious scientific power of Great Britain; to the present state 
of astronomy and nautical instruments; to the discoveries and 
applications of chemistry: to the steam engine; and to the other 
innumerable labor-saving machines guided by the higher mathe- 
matics, and the algebraical calculus. which seems to have subjected 
to its power the whole range of scientific fact. 

Thirdly. The apparatus of every description, buildings, profes- 
sors, instruments, machines, library, &c, absolutely necessary for 
instruction in the higher branches of knowledge, are far too ex- 
pensive for any private speculations. Private persons, if they could 
command the necessary capital, could never command the price of 
tuition that would repay such an expenditure. Jn no nation what- 
ever have these institutions been attempted, or could they have 
succeeded without public aid to a great amount; and from the 
nature of them, they cannot be set up on an efficient scale, but at 
the public expense. Nor is this a misappropriation of the public 
money for the benefit of the rich, and to the exclusion of the poor. 
It is not meant to benefit the rich, or the poor, or both, or either; 
but as an instrument of national benefit, like an army or navy for 
public defense. These institutions are absolutely necessary to fur- 
nish us with the same advantage derived from the possession of 
knowledge that our neighbors enjoy. The terms and conditions 
on which it is to be communicated, will vary with the condition 
of the society in which they are erected. 

Fourthly. The higher the scale of education in the best society, 
the higher will be the amount of knowledge required in every other 
class from the highest to the lowest. If the quantity of acquired 
knowledge in the higher ranks of society be but moderate, how can 
we expect any among the lowest? Experience has fully shown that 
the progress and influence of good education is downward. I hope 
it is not necessary to dwell on this well known truth, which uni- 
versal experience has so well settled. 

The Legislature has declined any aid toward a Medical School 
connected with the College, a practise which has been sanctioned 
in most other States where an University or Collegiate Seminary, 
approaching to an University has been founded. Perhaps the med- 
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ical school at Charleston may prove sufficient, (as there is reason 
to expect) for the granting of medical degrees to graduates of this 
State and its vicinity. Medical schools of good reputation are now 
so numerous throughout the United States, that it has become very 
questionable whether any practitioner ought to be allowed to prac- 
tice in South Carolina, who has not graduated at some regular col- 
lege or acquired fully and accurately that quantity of medical 
knowledge that would fairly entitle him to a degree. The time 
has past away when it was expedient to license persons who were 
not graduates. The facilities for attaining degrees are now so 
numerous that they ought to be insisted on. The Faculty there- 
fore take the liberty of recommending that the powers of the med- 
ical boards of South Carolina be altered accordingly; that they may 
be invested with the power of granting medical degrees after strict 
examination into the qualifications of the candidate as respects 
anatomy, physiology, surgery, midwifery, medical chemistry, the 
materia medica, and the theory and practice of medicine, and that 
none but graduates in medicine be licensed to practice. The higher 
the evidence of attainment which our laws require from practi- 
tioners in the learned professions, the higher will be the standard 
of literary accomplishment, and of general information. 

Unless we strive anxiously to keep up with the knowledge of 
the day, the efforts of our neighbors will soon leave us far behind. 

The same observations will extend also to the profession of the 
law. It is not expedient that the lives and properties of the citizens 
should be implicitly confided to young half educated, half in- 
formed, unpledged practitioners; who are in haste, not to acquire 
knowledge, but to gain a livelihood by the mechanical practice of 
professions that require much study and much knowledge labor- 
iously acquired, where at the commencement of practice there is 
no experience. 

We complain with great reason of the practical operation of our 
legal system; much of that complaint arises from the too great num- 
ber, and the gross incompetence of too many of the practitioners, 
owing to a want of liberal and continued legal education. The 
education of medical men and of legal men ought to be learned 
education. Their professional studies require not only previous 
learning, but a period of close attention of certainly not less than 
three or rather four years after leaving COLLEGE. It is not a 
justifiable reason to send out a half informed young man to prac- 
tice on the constitutions or the properties of the citizens, that, he 
must earn his living. If he cannot afford the means of obtaining 
the required knowledge, he ought not to pursue the profession to 
which it is absolutely necessary. 

Hence, for the same reason as medical degrees are exacted as 
evidences of a certain portion of elementary knowledge in the 
physician, evidence arising from at least an equal length of study, 
and an equally rigorous and impartial examination ought to be 
exacted from every man who aspires to be a legal practitioner. 
Much of the disgraceful acts and chicanery, truly or falsely attrib- 
uted to the legal profession, would have no foundation, if the pre- 
vious education were required to be of a high standard. ‘The 
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Faculty, deeming these subjects within the scope of the Legislative 
Resolution directing this report, take the liberty of offering these 
suggestions. The details as to the legal profession will better come 
from the learned judges on the bench.5 

Where an article purchased is such that with reasonable care a 
purchaser can prevent himself from being imposed upon, there is 
no reason for any precautions. Any man can sufficiently judge of 
a pair of shoes, or a piece of cloth, or a joint of meat. But it is 
not so with Physics and with Law. They are out of the common 
course of knowledge and observation: in their present state they are 
too complicated and mysterious to be sufficiently understood by 
those who have not devoted their time and attention exclusively 
to them. A citizen who applies to a lawyer or a physician, must 
depend entirely on his character, and must respose implicit con- 
fidence in his knowledge and ability. Life and property are at 
stake in such cases, and therefore we deem it right that due pre- 
cautions should be taken by the Legislature that the implicit con- 
fidence thus necessarily reposed should be guarded from deception, 
and that public evidence of reasonable skill and attainment should 
be required from those whose duty it is to acquire and possess them, 
before they levy a contribution on their fellow citizens by pretend- 
ing to have done so. 

All this is respectfully submitted by the Faculty of South Car- 
olina College, through their president, Thomas Cooper, M.D. 


The Report of the School Commissioners which ought to be 
transmitted within the first week of every Legislative Session, under 
a penalty for neglect, should comprise in a tabular form, divided 
into columns, the following particulars: 

1. Number of schools in the district, established under the 
authority of the Commissioners. 
Salary paid to, or money received by, the teacher of each 
school, by the Commissioners. 
3. Number of scholars sent by the Commissioners to each 
school, and their names. 
4. How many scholars were taught for three months. 
5: How many for six months. 
6. How many for nine months. 
How many for twelve months. 
Disbursements for school furniture. 
Average expense of each scholar per quarter. 
To what schools already established have scholars been sent 
by the Commissioners, how many, and at what expense. 
11. What portion of the school fund placed at the disposal of 
the Commissioners has been expended, and what remains 
in their hands. 


no 


>? PS 


5In these two last proposals two of the Faculty do not coincide, deeming it right 
to leave physic and law open and unrestricted. 
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Among the abuses, to which the school system is liable, is this; 
the Commissioners may be tempted to send children of persons who 
are well able to pay the expense of their education. If the inhab- 
itants take an interest in the conduct of the school, this will be 
checked. Whether it is worth while to provide against this abuse 
by any positive regulation, the Faculty are not prepared to say. 


Book Review 


KR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GuipANce. Edited by Oscar J. Kaplan. New 

York, Philosophical Library, 1948. 2 volumes; 1422 pp. 

The Philosophical Library has added another to its useful series of encyclo- 
pedias. Guidance has assumed an importance in recent years such that a two- 
volume work of this sort is particularly timely. The editor is careful to say 
in his preface that the book is encyclopedic only in a relative sense—that it 
“does not pretend to cover in great detail all phases of the guidance field.” It 
does, however, more than adequately carry out its purpose, namely, to meet the 
needs of “professional counsellors who do not have large library resources.” 
Actually, it will be valuable in any library, however complete; it opens up even 
to those who have facilities for further reading almost every conceivable topic 
in the vocational guidance field. 
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